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irritation.87 Though a few sentences (and, in spots, very numerous orifc
are insufferably badly written, Proust always says precisely what
wants to say. And it is because he succeeds so well in doing so that he
delights in it. So much subtlety is, at times, utterly useless; he merely
yields to a finicky need of analysis. But often that analysis leads him
to extraordinary discoveries. Then I read him with rapture. I even like
the fact that the point of his scalpel attacks everything that offers itself
to his mind, to his memory; to everything and to anything whatever.
If there is waste here, it's just too bad! What matters is not so much
the result of the analysis as the method. Often one follows attentively,
not so much the matter on which he is operating, as the minute work
of the instrument and the slow patience of his 'operation. But it con-
stantly appears to me that if the true work of art cannot do without
that preliminary operation, it really begins only with that accom-
plished. The work of art presupposes it, to be sure, but rises up only
after that original operation has ended. The architecture in Proust is
very beautiful; but it often happens, since he removes none of the
scaffolding, that the latter assumes more importance than the monu-
ment itself, in which one's glance, constantly distracted by the detail,
does not succeed in grasping tie whole. Proust knew this, and this is
what made him, in his letters and in his conversation, insist so much
on the general composition of his work: he was well aware that it
would not be obvious.
7 October
I always have to make an effort to get back to this notebook after
I have forsaken it for some time. Since the 22nd of September we have
lived through days of anguish3S and "people" might be surprised not
to find any echo of them here. But whoever concluded from my silence
that I was indifferent to "public affairs" would be greatly mistaken.
Merely the reflections I felt able to make hardly seemed to me in their
place in this notebook; and if I ceased to write anything in it during
all that time, this is because they filled my whole mind. Even though
the events of history seem to me to escape at one and the same time
both the will and the foresight of men, it seemed to me that reason (if
not justice and right) was winning a victory over force; but I am not
so convinced of this that I was not considerably shaken in my optimism
by tie admirable letter Jef Last wrote me. He is willing to see in the
Munich conversations nothing but a shameful defeat, which can only
87 A fombre des jeunes files en fteurs (Within a Budding Grove in the
Scott-Moncrieff translation), which first appeared in 1918 and won the
Goncourt Prize, is the second part of Marcel Proust's great work, Remem-
brance of Things Past.
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